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An ancient writer has said that history is a subject 
peculiarly suited to the orator, and the fact that the 
writer was himself a great orator gives weight to his 
opinion.* If history is to be something more than a 
simple record of actions and events, if it is to give 
not only events but causes, not only actions but 
motives, there are two qualities necessary for the 
historian. He must have an intellect sagacious and 
comprehensive to seleot the facts and to group them 
in their true relations. Again, he must be keenly 
sensible to the varied play of human feelings and 
human motives to appreciate and express the moral 
bearings of human actions and events. But these 
are just the qualities that a good orator possesses. 
He chooses and arranges his facts so as to bring out 
their meaning in the conclusion which is the object of 



• Cicero, De Zegibus, I. ii. 5. Opus unum hoc oratorium maxime. Cf. 

De Oratory II. xii. 51, seq. 

b 



2 The Greek Orators Considered 

his speech. And in both choice and arrangement of 
matter he is guided by the sympathies of his hearers, 
who, if they are to be persuaded, must be made to feel 
the whole as well as the parts. 

Such an analogy between the qualities needed for 
history and for oratory, may be- of use in estimating 
the historical value of the statements of orators, 
though it obviously cannot be pressed far. Practi- 
cally, the orator differs from the historian both in 
matter and in treatment. Facts of history are only, a 
part of the matter of oratory. The acts and circum- 
stances of individuals, and the technicalities of law, 
are as much facts for the orator as military movements 
and constitutional or social changes. If the historian 
and the orator are compared in the treatment of what 
they have in common, it may be said that the object 
of the historian is to state with accuracy and clearness 
the facts, their causes, and their consequences; the 
object of the orator is so to group and colour the facts 
as to make his hearers think and feel and act in a 
certain manner. Thus facts are acceptable to the 
historian because they are true, to the orator because 
they are useful. b Both history and oratory present 
the facts as a connected whole. But the connexion 
given by history is drawn from the facts themselves ; 
the connection given by oratory depends on the point 
which the facts are adduced to prove or carry. 

The historical value of statements of fact in an 



b Dion. Halic. Ars Rhet. p. 392. Reiske, ly»* ft hxanxit pipircnrm 
« Id. ib. p. 388. 
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oration will thus depend on the aim of the oration, as 
well as on the powers and character of the orator. 
Facts brought forward to carry a great decision of 
national policy, where many interests join or clash "in 
earnest debate, will be worth more than if the aim is 
to gratify the light-hearted multitude at a public fes- 
tival, or to establish private rights or satisfy private 
enmities in courts of justice. 

Again, the treatment of the facts will depend on 
the temper and the experience of the audience. The 
great check which is imposed on all statements whether 
of orators or historians, is the standard of probability. 
By such a standard all that is meant is conformity 
with experience. What is improbable is what has 
not been experienced, or what is unlike what has been 
experienced. Such a check operates more stringently 
on the historian, because his statements have to meet 
the careful study of thoughtful and experienced 
readers. The orator, on the other hand, has only to 
satisfy hearers for the moment. Inaccuracies may 
easily escape observation, or if they are observed they 
may be carried off by the point of the argument.* 
Still he is responsible. He cannot venture wholly to 
misrepresent a fact well known to his hearers ; and in 
stating facts slightly known or even unknown to them 
he must reconcile his statements with known facts, 
and the inferences derived from them, thus producing 
a connection closely corresponding to that of history. 6 

* Cicero, Brut. c. xii. § 42. 

* Arist. Rhet. I. i. § 6. ki\ r&Xnfn *«' «"« /3iXr/w rtj (fvru wfu\KvytfrJri{B 
urn* <rjl«Mvriga, 2$ &*k£$ %lxui. 
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The orator, then, is obliged to conform to the ex- 
perience and the reason, as well as to the taste of his 
audience ; the facts he states must be probable if they 
are to persuade. Thus the knowledge and the char- 
acter of those addressed will be an important condition 
of the worth of historical statements made before 
them. 

The truth of his facts is the first aim of the his- 
torian ; in the case of the orator, the truth or even the 
probability of the facts is only a necessary condition 
of attaining the main object, which is the persuasion of 
the audience. The historian is directly and perma- 
nently responsible for his veracity, the responsibility of 
the orator is indirect and temporary. On the one hand, 
then, the fact that he has not to address the prejudices 
and passions of the moment gives still greater weight 
to the authority of the historian. On the other hand, 
where the words of the orator are measured at once by 
the experience of men whose attention is quickened by 
deep personal interest, and who are responsibly discus- 
sing a matter of practical importance, the facts may be 
more truthfully as well as more vividly stated, than in 
subsequent historical narration. This was probably 
one of the reasons for the insertion of speeches by the 
ancient historians. 

Facts given in orations may be stated with or with- 
out proofs. They may be proved by the production of 
eye-witnesses or authentic documents, and, in this 
case, they have the highest historical value. For 
original testimony is the highest form of historical 
evidence. Again, they may not be proved, but stated 
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on the authority of the orator f or as being well known 
to his audience. In this case, the intellectual and 
moral character of the orator, and the object to which 
the facts are applied, will go to determine their histo- 
rical worth. But the ultimate measure of authenticity 
must be the degree in which the experience, the 
memory, and the sentiment of the audience conform to 
historical truth. For the treatment of the facts must 
be a result of the standard to which alone the orator is 
responsible. If his hearers are men of wide experience, 
keen intellect, and sober feeling, the statements of the 
orator will be clear and accurate. If, on the other 
hand, historical records are scanty and little known, if 
popular experience is confined to oral tradition, if 
there is a keen sensibility to beauty of expression and 
novelty of arrangement, precision in matters of fact 
will not be required of the orator. 

The authority ef the orator in matters of history is 
thus practically limited to contemporary events. For 
these alone can be proved by the production of original 
testimony, or by an appeal to ther personal experience 
of the hearers, while still fresh in their memory. 

It may at first seem the easiest test of the historical 
authority of orators to compare their statements with 
the corresponding statements of historians of the same 
time. Where the fact of the orator and the fact of the 
historian are identical or necessarily connected, such a 
test is applicable, and is of the greatest use from the 
different treatment and different object of the historian. 
But even where the orator and the historian are speak- 
ing of the same facts, the point given by the one may 
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neither imply nor be inconsistent with the point given 
by the other. 

And, again, the same facts may be stated by a con- 
temporary orator and a subsequent historian. If the 
statements of the latter are based on original testimony, 
they may fairly be used to shew the truth or falsehood 
of the orator. But if they cannot be raised to the level 
of contemporary authority, the orator must be judged 
by other tests. Once more, there may be many facts 
and series of facts given by orators only. On the 
whole, then, the worth of historical statements in 
speeches must, in most cases, be measured by other 
standards than the statements of historians. Such 
standards can only be obtained by a careful examina- 
tion of oratory itself and its relations to fact, as they 
are determined by the character of the orator and the 
temper of the audience. 

To apply this general result to the»present question : 
if the authority of the Greek orators in matters of 
history is to be fairly estimated, it will be as well to 
trace briefly the conditions under which Greek oratory 
was developed and exercised, and those points in the 
character and circumstances of the several orators on 
which their treatment of facts depended. 

Public speaking is natural to all free communities/ 
and it is probable that it reached some degree of excel- 
lence in most of the Greek states. Sicily, certainly, 
was the first to make eloquence an art. But thG 

f Gf. Sophocles, (Ed. Col. v. 66. &%%u «f **>*»* *f Nr) «•* w\nht *Jyg ; Eurip. 
Phoen, y. 401 (among the woes of exile) h p\* piytmij ob» t%u* «-*ftW«*. and 
Pindar speaks of a democracy as i Xxfyof #>«-{««•»; (Pyth. ii. y. 160). 
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oratory with, which we are concerned is that of Athens. 
The Attic orators are the only Greek orators, 8 as well 
from their superiority as from the fact that their 
speeches alone have been preserved. 

The practical guarantee which Solon wished for his 
reorganization of the Athenian state, was that each 
citizen should discharge in person all duties of his 
citizenship. h He must speak as well as fight, 1 he 
must live and act in the assembly and in the court as 
well as in battle and at sea. Whether Solon was its 
author or not, this principle was the best expression 
of Athenian democracy, as it was the chief cause of 
Athenian greatness. j And it was the source of most 
that was peculiar in Athenian oratory. For it was 
the basis of the relation in which the speaker stood to 
those whom he addressed. 

Such a principle largely influenced the mental and 
moral atmosphere of Athens; but, practically, the 
natural inequality of men, and political necessities, 
prevented it from being fully carried out. The 
struggle against Persia, and the effort to win and 
keep empire over Greece, brought great men forward 

s Cicero, Brut. c. 13. Hoc autem studium non erat commune Grecise, Bed 
proprium Athenarum. Quia enim aut Argivum oratorem ant Corinthium aut 

Thebanum scit faisse temporibus illis ? Lacedaemonium yero usque ad 

hoc tempus audiyi fuisse neminem. 

h Cf. Plutarch, Vit. Sol. c. xviii. seqq. 

1 Arist. Rh«t. I. i. 12. £r«<r«f, i/ rf t uftart fitf ttU%£»9 ph MtmrJas (&$ti fa7f 

also Plato, Gorguw, p. 486, B, and Thucyd. ii. 40. «-#» ptiftf r£pfo fciri^fra 
». r. X. 

J Herodot. v. 78. *AAp«r« plv ttn nfynW ^nX«T ft $1 »««•' h pivnt, iXXk 

*etir*xn, h Uny^in *>t Xtri xfyta ewtu&aTip lktv4i{*4i9T*t ft aires \x**rt 

\murtf rfduftUro ««rt^«{i^Ai, 
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as leaders not only in war but in counsel. They were 
men who looked deeply into the causes of Athenian 
strength or weakness, who formed lofty conceptions of 
Athenian destiny, who were equally sagacious in 
divining, and vigorous in executing, what was best for 
Athens. But it was their eloquence as well as their 
wisdom and their energy that gave them the lead. 
Every measure had to be fully discussed in the public 
assembly before men who, in theory, were equal, and 
who, in practice, were severe critics of the suggestions 
of others, even where they suggested nothing them- 
selves. 1 " Clear statement and persuasive argument 
were therefore indispensable to political ascendancy. 1 
Accordingly, the speeches of the early Athenian states- 
men were distinguished by wide views and forcible 
applications, expressed with a noble simplicity and a 
pregnant brevity" 1 well suited to their shrewd and 
earnest audience. Such men were Themistocles, n 
Cimon, Thucydides, Ephialtes, and above all Pericles. p 
It is to be regretted that none of their political speeches 
have been preserved in writing. They could not have 
failed to throw light on the events of the period in 

k Thucyd. ii. 40. atir§) Urot x^ttofiif yt n hOvncvfAiiet igfvg rk *£&yfiara. «.r.A. 

1 There is a beautiful passage in Hesiod's Theogony (v. 78, seq.) in which 
the power of kings oyer their peoples is referred to persuasive speech, the gift of 
Calliope, best of all the Muses. 

m Cicero, Be Orat. ii. 22. Subtiles, acuti, breves, sententiis magis quam 
verbis abundantes. 

n Thucyd. i. 138. oL fitrk £i~gaf ?£«< xa) \\nyii9a*§au c7$g rt. Lys. Epist. xlii. 
lxavt»rar$$ ti«*i~i> xa) ytetmt xa) vrg£%eti. 

The son of Melesias. Cf. Plutar«h, Pericles, c. 11, 14, etc. 

P Plato, Phcedr. p. 269, E. 270. . . • Ut^ixXnt *a,>rut riX-iurarot tit *w pmpxht 
. . . *• i^nXifov* rtvr» %ai xufry tiXwtoo^yh , . . . « xa) Ut^xXns *{ot rf ifyvftf 
iitai Ixrnrxr* x. r. A.. 
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which Athenian power reached its height — a period 
which has now to be reproduced from the meagre 
details of* later historians, from the common-places of 
later orators, and by inferences from subsequent events. q 
We are concerned with the early statesmen-orators, 
then, only as they affected the speakers and the audi- 
ence of a later age. This they did in several ways. 
In the first place their eloquence — the result rather of 
their natural powers and the times in which they 
lived, than of study and art — became the model of all 
political oratory at Athens/ Nearly a century after, 
when Demosthenes first failed before the assembly, he 
was reassured by an aged citizen comparing the speech 
to what he remembered of Pericles. 8 The severity of 
their style, and the soundness of their principles, were 
often contrasted with the affected graces and char- 
latanry of later demagogues.* Again, the assembly 
was accustomed to a comprehensive and searching 
discussion of political questions, and thus the standard 
of thought and expression, which it was necessary for 
orators to attain, if they wished to succeed, became 
very high. The power which Pericles and leading 
Athenians before him gained by their oratory, made 
other men ambitious for political influence who could 
not employ the same means. Incapable of command- 
ing those whom they addressed, by force of character 

* Dion. Hal. (Antiq. Rom, vii. 66) dwells on the importance of the preserva- 
tion of speeches for understanding great political movements. 

r Cicero (De Or. II. 22), speaking of Critias, Theramenes, Lysias, &c, says, 
" Omnes etiam turn retinehant ilium Pericli succum." 

* Plut. Dem. c. 4, 9. 

* Cf. JSschin. C. Timarch. p. 52, § 25. Demosth. Olynth. iii. p. 34, § 21, 22. 
N.B. — The references have been made to the pages of Reiske, and to the sections 
of the Oraiores Attici of Baiter and Sauppe. 

C 
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or originality of views, they took their principles from 
the temper of their audience.* The graver charges 
brought against the demagogues at the time of the 
Peloponnesian war by Thucydides and Aristophanes 
may or may not be true. These men may have been 
sincere in their democratic professions, or they may 
have been corrupt and unscrupulous adventurers/ 
But what is tolerably certain, and what it is most im- 
portant here to notice, is, that they were narrow and 
hasty in opinion, and vehement in party feeling, and 
that, consequently, they diminished the strength and 
soundness of political judgment, and gave intensity to 
social prejudices. The temper thus produced in the 
assembly made a certain amount of flattery and decep- 
tion necessary, even in those speakers who had the 
good of the country most at heart. w 

We have thus reviewed the oratory of the early 
statesmen, and some of its effects, direct and indirect, 
on speakers and hearers of the succeeding age at 
Athens. 

The other source of the later Attic oratory was the 
rhetoric of the sophists. An estimate of the sophists 
is foreign to our purpose. They only concern us so 
far as their method of thought and study of expression 
influenced the treatment of facts by the orators. 

It must be observed that artificial rhetoric was first 



* Thuc. ii. 65. «i ft tWi#» 7r« mvrtii p.*XX*f irfig aXXnXtvf wrif , srgar»iw Kmf 
tlhtctf rSf Ihptf *«) ret w^eiyftara \Mitai. Cf. also Demosth. Olynth. iii. § 22. 

* Machines, C. Ctes. c. 79. Lysias, De Affect, Tyr. § 19. Thucyd. ii. 65. 
w Thuc. iii. 43. (Ji7) v}» ret itfiiUm Xiyetra ^iwa/ufM» mrrif yiririmt. 

Cf. Andocid. De Pace, § 33. tvhiif «wr«nr«» inft* 9 T " 9 'A.fa**f*9 i* riv (ptm^tiS 
9 tit at tivtit, aXXa 2ti Xmfiitrmt % \\m,*tt,rfo*vrt»,t mirU %Z wm***. 
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developed by the extensive litigation at Syracuse after 
the fall of the Gelonian dynasty. x Its original object 
was not to give expression to political principles, nor 
even to win influence for the ambitious, but to further 
private interests. The rules to which Corax and 
Tisias reduced the art of persuasion, were combined 
by Gorgias of Leontini with the principles of negative 
philosophy. The object of the orator was not truth, 
for there was no such thing as truth. He need not 
convince his audience, but only persuade them. As 
to the means of persuasion, he must handle common- 
places dexterously, and reduce the position of his 
opponent to absurdity by jests or sophisms. 7 The sub- 
ject-matter was therefore of no importance. Accurate 
knowledge and careful statement were not necessary 
to the rhetorician, who won attention by artificial 
antitheses,* while he cKarmed the ear with the ring 
of his words and the rhythm of his sentences,* and 
the eye with the grace of his gestures. Once master 
of his art, he was ready for all subjects, and for all 
occasions. 1 * 

Introduced by Gorgias to Athens, on his visit as 
ambassador from Leontini, the novelty and beauty of 
the Sicilian rhetoric at once won approval. Orations 



* Cicero, Brut. zii. "Cum sublatis in Sicilia tyrannis res privates longo 
intervallo judiciis repeterentur." So also id. 1. o. " acuta ilia gens (Siculorum) 
et controversa natura." 

y Arist. Mhet. III. xyiii. 7. h7t «■*» pit mufti hmfhf{up *£$ Umtr/tn yikmts, 

1 As to antithesis v. [Arist.] Rhet. ad Alex, c. 27. 

* The iVmc«A«, jpcwtrfaivrcc, **{tra, wmftipMiUi, «**(«;glrMf ; «, r. A. 
b Arist. Met. III. xvii. 11. 
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on general themes, as displays of rhetorical skill, were 
delivered in all parts of Greece, and schools of rhetoric 
were soon established. 

The sound sense and the exact taste of Athens, and 
the practical requirements of the Pnyx and the Heliaea, 
rapidly modified the matter and the diction of rhetoric. 
Still its effects on the Athenians as an audience were 
very remarkable. They learned to give attention to 
the skill as well as to the truth of the orator, to the 
subtlety of thought and to the flow of language as 
well as to the practical worth of what was said. An 
oration came to be estimated as it was a source of 
pleasure, and not merely as it accurately exposed 
facts or enforced useful measures. 

Some incidental results of the rhetorical teaching 
are important to notice. 

The rhetorician undertook to~ prepare his pupils for 
public life, and public life at Athens meant speaking 
with effect in the assembly and in the courts. d To 
ensure success it was necessary, as has been said 
before, to reach a standard by no means low. Owing, 
then, to this necessity, and the inequality of natural 
abilities, it was an easy transition for the teacher first 
to help his pupils in the preparation of their speeches, 
and next to write speeches for pupils or clients, which 
they got by heart and delivered. 6 This practice became 

c Cf. Cleon's description of an Athenian audience ; though evidently exag- 
gerated, it probably was true in the main. Thucyd. iii. 38. Cf. also Ariet. 
Ehet. III. i. 5. 

d Aristoph. Nub. 413. mk«# rearrest xa) (ZtuXtvvr xa) <rw yXurrp v*\ */*%**. 

e Cf. the ludicrous account of the citizen "getting up" his speech for his 
hxfiiot. Aristoph. Equit. 332, seq. 
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universal in judicial oratory, and to some extent in 
political oratory also/ The writing of speeches for 
fees was contrary to Athenian feeling, and was dis- 
tinctly forbidden by the laws. g jEschines cast it as 
a reproach against Demosthenes,* and the austere 
Lycurgus makes it the subject of bitter censure. 1 But 
it was evidently a necessity of Athenian institutions. 
Advocates, in the modern sense, were not allowed. j 
At the most a near relative or friend was sometimes 
permitted to make the second speech in the case. k Of 
this the most striking instance is the Oration on the 
Crown, where Demosthenes speaks not as an advocate, 
but as a friend. 

The anomaly that immediately results is that the ora- 
tor is the man who wrote, not the man who spoke. Of 
about one hundred and ten judicial orations preserved, 
ten only appear to have been spoken by the orators 
themselves, and those only where the orator was speak- 



f Thuc. viii. 68 (Antiphon). Ttvg pitrot uyvt^«fiitev( x«) h tiKaffrvgicj) xa) it 
%n,'*if •tYuoTOL {li &>»)£. ovrtt %v(jt,$cvXtov*iro r/, iinafiim wipikur. There is a frag- 
mentary oration of Lysias (Or. xxxiv.) which seems to have teen written for 
some one to deliver beforo the assembly. At least Lysias himself could not have 
delivered it. 

8 Lycurgus, C. Leocr. § 138. Deinarchus, 0. Demosth. § 110. 

* C. Timarch. C. Ctes. § 173. 

* C. Leocr. § 138. 

. i On the principle given above (p. 7). There are two lost speeches of Hyper- 
eides in which he acted as an advocate — the defence of an Athenian athlete 
before the Hellenodicse at Olympia, and the defence of Phryne. An4 if we may 
trust jEschines (De Falsa Leg. § 14), Demosthenes acted as advocate for Philo- 
erates, when the latter was ill. Such exceptions only go to prove the rule. 

k 1iwri£o\eyix. Instances of an appeal for this privilege are the close of 
Andocides' Oration on the Mysteries, and Hypercides' Oration for Lycophron. 
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ing in his own case, or for a friend or relative. These 
ten, with two or three panegyrics, if they are genuine, 
and the political harangues of Andocides, 1 and Demos- 
thenes, are the only orations in which the Attic orators 
actually spoke. 

The practical results of this form of advocacy affect 
the treatment of facts by the orators in several ways. 
In the first place, consistency of views and statements 
was not indispensable. The speech-writer might sup- 
port contrary principles in different causes, or he might 
even write for both sides in the same cause. Lysias 
has evidently done the former, m Demosthenes was 
accused of the latter. 11 

x Again, the orator could not give an independent 
statement of the case, or strengthen the statement with 
the direct influence of his reputation. He had to 
adapt the speech exactly to the character and circum- 
stances of the speaker. This is the secret of the 
dramatic power of the orations of Lysias and Iseeus. 
They did not not cram their clients with a rhetorical 
statement of their case, but closely imitated what would 
be the natural flow of thought and emotion of the 

1 If the Or. de Pace is genuine. The fragmentary Olympic* Oration was 
spoken by Lysias himself at Olympia. 

m E. g. in the Pro Polgstrato, and Be Affect, TSfr, he palliates oligarchy, while 
in his other speeches, especially C, Eratosth. and C. Agoratum, he bitterly de- 
nounces it. 

n Plut. Bern, c. 14. ^Isch. Be Pale, Leg. § 165. 

° Quinctil. Inst. Or. III. viii. { 50, 51. Nam sunt mult® a Gratis Latinis- 
que composite orationes, quibus alii uterentur, ad quorum conditionem yitamque 
aptanda, quae dicebantur, fuerunt : ideoque Lysias optime yidetur in iis, quae 
scribebat indoctis, servasse yeritatis fidem. 
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speakers in the circumstances in which they were 
placed. p 

The Athenian juries, accustomed to such a treatment 
of the issues brought before them, were inclined to give 
their verdict rather by the whole moral and SBsthetic 
effect of the speech, than by the cogency of the argu- 
ments, or their relevancy to the rules of law under 
which the case was tried. The latitude of the matter 
in Athenian pleading, and the array of merits or of 
crimes brought forward to affect the minds of the jurors 
as to the man rather than as to the issue, q caused many 
facts of historical importance to be introduced in the 
judicial speeches of the orators. But the worth of such 
facts must obviously depend on the position and the 
motives of the speaker, and these will have to be esti- 
mated with care, as well as the character of the writer 
of the speech, and of the audience to whom it was 
addressed. 

We have thus briefly reviewed the chief causes of 
Attic oratory, and some of the peculiarities which 
resulted from them. It would be beyond our limits 



p One of the best instances is Lys. «*ig} m atuvariv. One can see the old 
cripple pleading for his obol, deprecating the charge of wanton violence which 
his years and infirmities made a bit of comic pleasantry, and the ostentation of 
a lent horse, or two crutches instead of one, and appealing to Athenian feeling 
by dwelling on the great offices of state from which he was precluded by his 
pension. 

4 Lysias, C. JEratos. § 38. •» yk{ In %VSi rwrt mlrZ wprnuu *§mem t Srt( U rnh 
rp wiXu uStff/ift Writ, «*£«; pit ret tmrnyt^fi/tiui ptiiif a**X*yt7ff0eu, wt^i 3) eQZt 
mvrSt frig* Xiy»tr%t Itiort i%a-raT»ft* f vjMtjkw§buKtv*Tit «f ^r^mruntu kymiti i/**», 

*. t. X. The Areopagus was an exception. Cf. Arist. Rhet. I. i. « ft 

MvXvourtf 7g» rev *{*yf**r»s kiyw, *«S^iri£ **? in VA^i/f way $. Cf. Isocr. Areop, 
§ 38. iruiaf s/f "Agu«y *&yn autfi£rif t *. r. X, 
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to discuss all the moral and intellectual influences 
which contributed to the warm sensibility and keen 
criticism of an Athenian audience. It may be well, 
however, to suggest in passing, that the men whom the 
orator had to convince and persuade in the assembly 
and the courts, were men who in the theatre had their 
sympathies quickened to the inner play of human 
motives, and their intellect trained to -the discussion of 
conflicting rules of duty. 

The number of Athenian orators was very consider- 
able. They were men of every social position and 
every degree of ability. From among them ten were 
selected by the Alexandrine canon as the best repre- 
sentatives of Athenian eloquence. Even of these, the 
speeches that have been preserved are few compared 
with those that have been lost. As regards power and 
style, the orators that have come down to us were 
probably, in their several ways, superior to their con- 
temporaries. But for the sake of history it is to be 
regretted that we have no orations of many men who 
took considerable part in Athenian affairs, and who are 
mentioned as speaking on important occasions — such 
as Theramenes,' Archinus, 8 Cephalus,* Aristophon the 
Azenian, u Leodamas, v Thrasybulus the Collytian, w 



* Cf. Lysias, C. JSrat. and C. Agorat. 

* JEsch. De Fals. Leg, \ 176, C. Ctes. § 195, Dein. C. Bern, { 76, Isocr. C. 
Callim. § 2, —as to his measures against sycophancy, Dem. C. Titnocr. § 135. 

* ^Esch. C. Ctes. § 194. 

» -Each. C. Ctes. § 138. Dem. De Cor. p. 281. 

T JEsch. C. Ctes. § 138. *v% £«■«••» Anfurtinvs Xiyut W/tiw;. Dem. C. Lept. 
p. 501. 

* Lys. a Evand. p. 797, § 13, seq. .ffisch. C. Ctes. $ 138. 
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Callistratus, x and later, Eubulus, Aristophon the 
Collytian/ Hegesippus,* Polyeuctus, a Demades. b 

Antiphon is the first, in order of time, in the ten of 
the canon. He was at once a politician of oligarchical * 
views and a teacher of rhetoric. His unpopularity as 
an opponent of the democracy was increased by the 
prejudice against the new practice of writing speeches 
for others, and, combined with a naturally reserved 
temper, prevented him from becoming a public speaker. 
The only speech he delivered in person, in his own 
defence, after the fall of the Four Hundred, is highly 
commended by Thucydides. d He is chiefly remarkable 
as the first to apply rhetoric to the practical business of 
public life at Athens. 6 His subtle intellect and severe 
taste f led him at once to reject the sensuous redun- 
dancy of Gorgias, fit rather for the school than for the 
courts, and to make exact discrimination of words, 
ingenious balancing of thoughts, and close reasoning 
on probabilities, the means of convincing his hearers. g 
As his orations throw light rather on the procedure of 
the criminal courts of Athens than on general history, 



* Whose eloquence ii said to hare first kindled the ambition of Demosthenes. 
Cf. Bemosth. Be Cor. p. 301. 

J Dem. Be Cor. p. 250. 

* To whom are ascribed, by some of the grammarians, the orations of [Demos.] 
on the Halonnesus, and on the treaty with Alexander. 

* Dein. C. Bemosth. § 100. b Dein. 0. ArUtog. § 15. 

I c Plut. X. Orat. Antiph. § 16. xixufiefinrat V ut pXa^yu^iett ore llk£rm§t 
(Com.) 

* Thuc. viii. 68. e Plut. 1. c. § 4. 
f Dion. Halic. Be Comp. Verb. pp. 150, 151, Reiske. 

8 Plut. 1. c. 7#r* o* U r*ts Xoyeit A»g«0M* xtA r/fow »«) tuns «reg} rh* li/gts/v, ««i 
Sir roTf aureus rt%ttxJs. 

d 
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it is unnecessary to consider him at greater length. 
But his manner of thought and expression undoubtedly- 
had a great influence on the treatment of facts in later 
judicial oratory, as it probably had on the history of 
Thucydides. And it must be remembered that Aiiti- 
phon was the first to commit speeches to writing, to 
which, of course, all that we learn from the Greek 
orators is due. 

Aiidocides was not, like Antiphon, a professed rheto- 
rician. His oratory was the result of a practical 
shrewdness and knowledge of men, and had a certain 
natural vigour and liveliness. But his statements are 
often obscure, and his arguments confused, and the 
subtlety, for which he has 'been sometimes praised, h 
was probably more due to unscrupulous cunning than 
to real acuteness and precision.* His speeches j are 
fall of information about events of importance, with 
which he was himself connected. But in weighing 
his statements, his character must always be had in 
view. There seems to be no reason to doubt that he 
was dissolute in morals, and a restless schemer, as 
plausible as he was faithless. k Three times an exile, 
driven away or imprisoned alike by his suspicious 
countrymen and by the protectors whom he disgusted 

h Sluiter, Lectiones Andocidea, c. i. 

1 Hermogenes, Be Form. Oral, ii. p. 501. J ft A. *o\tri»h p\f iTmu «-£MU£«r- 
r«j , tv ft,h r«»v yt l*trvy%ant riur§o. Cf. also Quinct. xii. x. § 21. , 

J The Oration against Alcibiades is clearly a late rhetorical exercise. See 
Mr. Grote's arguments against its genuineness, which are final. 

k The Oration against Andocides ascribed to Lysias is probably spurious. It 
is confused and exaggerated. But the facts of his life, as stated by Andocides 
himself, tend to shew that its statements had foundation. Cf. also Plut. X 
Oral. Andocides. 
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abroad, restored by the amnesty of Euclides, wealth 
and a show of moderation gave him a temporary 
influence, and even enabled him to repel the attack 
of his enemies, 1 only that his imprudence or venality 
on an embassy to Sparta should send him into exile 
for the fourth and last time. The statements of such 
a man must obviously be received with the greatest 
caution, when unsupported by proofs, or by strong 
probability. 

Lysias, the third of the ten, was the son of a Syra- 
cusan settled at Athens" Joining with his brother in 
the colony to Thurii, n he there received a rhetorical 
education under the celebrated Tisias, while his social 
and political opinions were shaped by the Athenian 
institutions and tone of thought predominant in the 
town. He was driven from Thurii by the revolution 
that followed the destruction of the armament in Sicily, 
and returning to Athens, became a sophist* and 
teacher of rhetoric. His school exercises of this 
time, if we may believe Plato, q were in the. Sicilian 
manner — the matter paradoxical, and the style over 
ornamented. With this Lysias we have fortunately 
nothing to do. r The character of the Lysias whose 

1 He was acquitted on the charge about the Mysteries probably as much 
from the infamy and unpopularity of his accusers, Callias, &c, as from any 
better reason. 

» C. Eratos, § 4. The Cephalus of Plato's Republic. 

* When fifteen years old, B.C. 443. 

• Supr. p. 11. 

p [Demosth.] C. Ne<era y p. 1351. Swiatt i r»<pirrhf. 

4 Plato, Phcedrusi p. 231, seq. Socrates contrasts him with Isocratee, to the 
adrantage of the latter. 

r The *Jyt Irtrdptt composed in this style, and crowded with the most 
worthless historical common -places, is undoubtedly a rhetorical exercise of a 
later period, erroneously ascribed to him. 
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speeches have come down to us, as a man and as an 
orator, was the result of the stirring times of the 
Thirty Tyrants and the restoration of the democracy. 
It was to his personal feeling in impeaching Erato- 
sthenes, the chief author of his brother's death,^that 
the natural vigour and simple earnestness of his style 
was due, as it was to his personal connection with the 
great events of his time that we owe the vivid details 
of the oligarchic revolutions, and of the measures of 
the restored democracy. 1 

In his speeches the purity and grace of the style 
was not more remarkable than the strength and clear- 
ness of the thought. In narration he excelled. The 
facts were stated directly and naturally,* without 
exaggeration. Each point in succession was brought 
vividly before the imagination of his hearers, and the 
arrangement was such as to best shew their bearing 
on the issue. Hence the impression produced by the 
matter of his orations was truthfulness.* 

He was personally interested in the restoration of 
the popular institutions, which must have its weight 
in the estimate of his worth as an historical authority. 
On the other hand, as an alien, he was debarred from 
public life, which alone could give the full bitterness 
of party feeling. 

Isocrates is another instance shewing how little the 

• His brother Polemarchus was executed by the tyrants. Lysias escaped, and 
expended the remains of his property in well-timed aid to the democrats at Phyle 
Cf. Plut. V. It/sue, § 7. Lysias alludes to his services and their reward in the 
Orat. ft Phil. §. 29. revs (Airotxovs, 7r#, $v xara «-} *£ornxoi \%vro7(, Xfanfiwrm* a«f 
2nft». I rip. fo*rt a%iu{ Ttis vfatvs. Thrasybulus proposed a vote of citizenship, 
which failed from informality, and Lysias remained an hsrtXvs, or privileged 
alien. 

* Dionys. Halic. Jud. de Lysia. 
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Greek orators had in common except writing speeches. 
He was not a statesman, though his favourite subjects 
were political; and he was not an advocate, though 
his necessities compelled him at first to write for the 
courts. Feeble in body and timid in disposition, he 
himself confessed his incapacity for public life. 11 But 
he found an object suited to his abilities and tastes in 
the teaching of rhetoric, and the artistic perfection of 
prose writing. His pupils were men who wished to 
become statesmen or historians/ and he therefore 
chose for his exercises the critical events of the time, 
illustrating them by the common-places of Greek his- 
tory, and by general philosophical maxims. The 
purpose of his orations was, no doubt, more than 
temporary. His desire was to have a real influence 
on the destinies of Greece by the circulation of his 
views in the form of pamphlets. But it was mastery 
of style that he had most at heart. w He devoted him- 
self to giving a musical flow to sentences, by breaking 
them up into clauses harmonized by the laws of 
rhythm.* In this way the central idea could be most 
fully expressed, while the subordinate facts were ac- 
curately balanced. Dionysius compared the poetical 

* Cf. Ad Phil. § 8, Panath. § 10. 

T Cf. Cic. De Orat. ii. 22. " Isocrates, magister istorum omnium, cujus e 
ludo, tanquam ex equo Trajano, meri principes exierunt: sed eorum partim in 
pompa, partim in acie illustres esse voluerunt." The two rhetorical historians 
Theopompus and Ephorus were pupils of Isocrates. Suidas has preserved his 
saying about them — " r}» /uh Gtivftvoi %*kinu tMat, rat ft "E<p*£ow xitrpu!* 
Cf. Cicero, Ad Attic. VI. i. 12. 

* Panath. § 2, 4. Ad Phil. § 11. 

* Cicero, Orator, ad Brut. c. 52. Dionys. Halic. Jud. de Isocrate, p. 538. 
Isocrates was probably guided to his peculiar style by the teaching of Thrasy- 
machus. Cf. Arist. Rhet. III. viii. 4. Theramenes also influenced him. Isocrates 
at least was his pupil and devoted admirer. Cf. Plut. X. Orat. Isocr. ad init. 
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beauty and calm magnificence of his style to the art 
of Pheidias. 7 But lie allowed that the mind of Isocrates 
was enslaved by the cyclic rhythm of his periods.* In 
practical matters, where exact statement and close 
argumentation were necessary, truth was sacrificed to 
finish. The treatment of facts became a constant effort 
to attain a unity and balance rather of artistic effect 
than of real connection. 

At the same time, though rhetoric was his passion, 
Isocrates was also a sincere patriot, and a man of 
broad and earnest political views,* in an age of short- 
sighted dissension among states, and selfish scheming 
among individuals. And though he did not enter into 
public life, he was intimately connected with great 
men of the age, as Timotheus, b whom he accompanied 
on at least one of his expeditions, Jason of Pherae, 
and Philip. Besides, his stay in Chios, and his sub- 
sequent visit to the Asiatic Greeks, gave him a per- 
sonal experience of much that was important in the 
history of his age. 

Isseus interests us as the forerunner of the art of 
oratory as shewn in Demosthenes, He sought to 



y Dionys. Judic. de Isocrate, p. 542. 1. « Id. ibid. 

» E. g. reconciliation of the Greek states in war against Persia, and liberation 
of those subject or enslaved in the Or. Paneg. and Or. de Pace. Again, the 
suggestions of reform in Or. Areop. 

b rifkfT&Uu*, § 111, 112. 

e He fled to Chios after ^Egospotami and there taught rhetoric. He is said to 
have wept at having to teach for money. (Plut X. Or. Jsoer. § 6.) He seems 
to have got bravely over these scruples, for he amassed immense wealth by his 
fees at Athens. Plutarch, or Pseudo-Plut., says he took nothing from fel- 
low-citizens, and shortly after gives the story about Demosthenes being made to 
pay his/e*/ — Id. ib. 
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increase the effect of the natural simplicity and per- 
suasive bluntness of the older manner, by more nicety 
of language, and artifice of arrangement. The facts 
were coloured for the jury by skilful preparation of 
their minds, and by throwing in bits of sophistry 
during the narration. To use the happy expression 
of Dionysius, Isaeus played the knave with his adver- 
sary, the strategist with the jury. d The success of 
this forensic style illustrates the change of tone in the 
Athenian audience during the second democracy — the 
development of the critical faculty at the expense of 
earnestness of purpose and practical experience. 

Isocrates and Isseus, the pamphleteer and the special 
pleader, were succeeded by the orators of the time of 
Philip, who were all praotical statesmen as well as 
rhetoricians/ 

Demosthenes, universally allowed to be the greatest 
of Greek orators/ is too well known, and hia life is 
too much involved in his own historical statements, to 
require full discussion here. It will be enough to 
indicate some of the circumstances which determined 
the character of his oratory, and his personal connec- 
tion with the facts which form the matter of his great 
political orations. 

Thus his struggle to obtain restitution from his 



d Jud, delsceo, *•) *$s fdt r)» Atrftt*** 3ja«*«tf!{ii/ir«4, r$v$ ft ii»**rAs *«r«- 

• Cicero (De Opt, Gen, Orat,) says of Isocrates, "Non in acie versatur et 
ferro, sed quasi rudibus ejus eludit oratio." JEschines and Demosthenes on the 
contrary were " gladiatorum par nobilissimum." ■ 

f Cf. Cicero, Orat, c. 31. (Demosthenes) nihil Lysis subtilitate cedit, nihil 
argutiis et acumine Hyperidi, nihil leyitate -ZEschini et splendore yerborum. 
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fraudulent guardians on reaching manhood was pro- 
bably a chief cause of his resolute self-reliance and 
practical shrewdness. Its consequences were not tem- 
porary. It brought upon him the enmity of men of 
wealth and political power, such as Meidias, and he 
was thus thrown into opposition to the leading party 
of Eubulus,* while he was made to feel keenly their 
short-sighted selfishness, so ruinous to the interests of 
Athens. 

Again, he entered into public life at the moment 
when Athens had been forced, by the imprudence of 
Chares, to conclude the Social war with a disgraceful 
peace, and when Philip had just commenced his course 
of perfidy and aggression at Amphipolis, and around 
the Thermaic gulf, and his interference in Thessalian 
affairs. "While the general weakness of the states of 
Greece created in the minds of less discerning men a 
false impression of the balance of power, Demosthenes 
was almost alone in his convictions of internal weak- 
ness, and his anticipations of danger from abroad. 
During the first ten or twelve years of his career as 
a statesman, his opinipns were generally met by the 
ridicule of the thoughtless, or the determined oppo- 
sition of the corrupt. When he did convince the 
assembly that it was necessary to act, the sagacity 
with which he indicated the only efficient means, was 
often unable to overcome the prejudices of Athenian 
society, or the cumbrous machinery of legal responsi- 
bilities. 11 It was the knowledge of these obstacles, as 

t Cf. Be Pace, p. 68, C. Meidiam, p. 550. 
h Olynth. i. § 16. Phil i. § 20, &c. 
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well as his warm patriotism, and his keen political 
judgment, that gave to his speeches their wonderful 
vigour and earnestness, and their profound exposition 
of the real import and connection of events. At the 
same time, the opposition he met with made his per- 
sonal aversions, especially to JEschines, more intense 
perhaps than his mere disapproval of conduct or policy 
might have. 

The general confirmation, by the events, of the 
accuracy and sagacity of his political judgment, would 
appear to give a high worth to his authority in stating 
the facts from which he drew his inferences. Again, 
although determination and study enabled him to 
master the impediments of a weak stammering voice, 
and ungraceful gestures, and to attain perfection in 
delivery as well as in composition, he did not, even in 
his best days, trust himself to speak without careful 
preparation. 1 His speeches were written and re- 
written several times before being finally committed 
to memory, and the precision of language thus ensured 
involved also precision in the matter. 

The character of .^Eschines, like that of his opponent 
Demosthenes, cannot be fully estimated without dis- 
cussing the worth of what he himself has stated as to 
his conduct, which will be more appropriate further 
on. Without anticipating, then, we will only, as in 
the case of Demosthenes, point out some of the influences 
which acted upon him. 

The poverty of his youth, the variety of the ways 



* Plut. V. Dem. c. viii., X. Orat. Bern. p. 848. 

e 
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in which he sought a livelihood, now as a gymnast, 
now as an actor of inferior parts, now as the scribe of 
private individuals, were not favourable for the forma- 
tion of an earnest and unselfish character. The military 
distinction he gained at the battle of Tamynae in 
Euboea gave him at once reputation and ambition for 
public life, while as scribe to Aristophon the Collytian, 
and to Eubulus, he imbibed the principles of the poli- 
tical party then dominant in Athens. All these causes 
contributed to the personal vanity and the narrow 
political views which marked the whole career of 
jJEschines. His oratorical powers were only surpassed 
by Demosthenes, and his energy gave him influence ; 
but the most favourable estimate of his character was 
that he was an average Athenian, with the average 
morality of the day. That at first, at least, he was a 
good citizen, there is no reason to doubt ; but he had 
neither the ardent love of Athenian freedom nor the 
deep insight into events and their consequences, which 
alone could preserve him from corruption. 

The events given in his speeches are some of the 
most critical moments in the fall of Greece before 
Philip, and they are events which he describes in 
general as an eye-witness. But as he was combating 
charges of venality, his motives for self-justification 
and for discrediting his assailants must always be had 
in mind. 

The other orators of this period need merely be 
mentioned. Their contributions to history are incon- 
siderable. But, in judging the worth of their statements, 
it is well to have in mind the incorruptibility of 
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Lycurgus as an administrator of finance, his severity 
as a social reformer, his almost superstitious regard for 
the nobler passages of past history, and his earnest 

his consistent opposition to Philip and his party at 
Athens, outlasting the humiliation of Ch(Broneia, k his 
stainless honour, 1 and the mixture of subtlety and 
humour which marked his style ; m and of Deinarchus, 
his spiritless subservience to the power of 'Alexander, 
and his activity in assailing the last representatives 
of Athenian freedom. 

We have so far endeavoured to constitute ourselves 
judges of the historical authority of the Greek orators 
by reviewing the sources of Greek oratory, the condi- 
tions which gave it its form, and some of the results 
as regards the treatment of matters of fact ; and lastly 
by tracing the powers, characters, and circumstances of 
the orators themselves, so far as they bore upon their 
historical statements. 

It is now proposed to give a brief sketch of their 
most important contributions to Greek history. 

As has been said before, most of the speeches of the 
Greek orators are judicial. It might be expected, then, 



i Some parts of the oration of Hypereides against Demosthenes, a large piece 
of that for Lycophron, the whole of that for Euxenippus, and nearly the whole of 
the Funeral Oration (over those who fell with Leosthenes in the ' Lamian 
War'), have been recovered in the last fifteen years by Mr. Churchill Babington 
(St. John's, Camb.) and Mr. Arden. 

k He took an active part in inciting the Lamian War. - Plut. Phoeion, c. 23 ; 
X. Orat. Hyp. p. 848 E., 849 F. 

1 Id. ib. p. 848 E. (ting y«£ 7/tf/vif alu^'tAnni. 

u Dionys. Halic. pp. 434, 643, I^eiake. 
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that less light would be thrown by them on history 
itself than on the accompaniments of history — such as 
the forms and changes of public and private law, and 
the elevating or degrading influences at work in Greek 
society. In this way they might serve to correct or 
confirm the view of Greek life and manners given, half 
in jest half in earnest, by Aristophanes. And, in fact, 
much valuable information of this kind may be drawn 
from them.- Citizenship and the frauds by which it 
was obtained, 11 the temper of the Athenian audience, 
sycophancy and demagogy, 1 * the causes of the use of 
mercenaries and its disadvantages, 4 may be instanced 
as some of the points most fully illustrated by them. 
But to give an exhaustive account of all the historical 
materials contained in the Greek orators would be 
foreign to our purpose. What we have to do is to 
estimate the worth of what they say as to events and 
connections, and it will be well to limit our sketch to 
these. The historical order will be followed as obviously 
the most convenient. 

Andocides has given a vivid picture of the religious 
excitement at Athens after the mutilation of the Hermae. 

Peisander and Charicles, afterwards the most violent 
of the Four Hundred, court popularity by their severity 
as inquisitors,' the Senate have extraordinary powers, 8 
reward after reward is proclaimed. Meanwhile the fleet 

n Cf. the cases of Agoratus and Nicomachus in Lysias and Isocr. Be Pace, 
§ 50, 88. 

• And. De Pace, § 80 ; Dem. F. L. § 136 ; De Chert, § 34. 

p Lys. Pro Polystr.^De Affect. Tyr., C. Ergocl. ; Isocr. DePace y § 126,86,57. 
«* Isocr. Paneg. § 168, De Pace f $ 24, 44-48, and esp. Dem. Phil. I. p. 46. 

* De Myst. $ 36. • Id. § 15. 
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for Sicily is ready, the ship of Lamachus under weigh, 
and the last assembly is being held for the generals, 
when Pythionicus rises and charges Alcibiades with 
profanation of the mysteries.* Informations quickly 
follow. At last comes the daring fabrication of 
Diocleides. u Peisander moves the suspension of the 
rule forbidding citizens to be tortured, and the senators 
Mantitheus and Aphepsion, denounced in open session, 
only escape the rack by flying to the altar as suppliants/ 
The generals are summoned, the citizens are assembled 
in arms in the city, in the Long Walls and in Peirseus — 
the trumpet summons the knights to the Anaceum, 
the senate sleep armed in the Acropolis, the Prytanes 
at the Kotunda — alarms are raised of Boeotian forces 
hovering on the frontier.* No one is safe, informers 
extort hush-money from their victims and then denounce 
them* — the meeting of the senate is each day the sig- 
nal for men to hurry from the public places/ Such is 
the reign of terror that Andocides describes and claims 
to have put an end to by his own information. 

The history of the Eour Hundred may be supple- 
mented from Lysias. 

Phrynichus and Peisander he selects as instances to 
prove that revolutionary sentiments proceed from 
individual interests, not from party principles/ Both 
were demagogues, and made revolution the means to 
escape the penalties of their crimes. As to Phrynichus, 
we learn that he was reared in poverty among the 

* Be Myst. §11. « Id. § 37, seqq. * Id. § 43, 44. 

* Id. § 45. * Id. § 40, 41. J Id. § 36 ad fin. 

* De Affeci. Tyr. § 8, 9. 
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herds in the country, and afterwards led a precarious 
life a, a sycophJt in the city.- Contacted with 
Phrynichus is the honest Eupatrid, Polystratus, educa- 
ted in the city, living on his estates,* refusing to join 
in the treachery of his fellow officers at Oropus, c hold- 
ing aloof from the Four Hundred till eight days before 
their fall, d and then only taking office to enrol nine 
thousand instead of five thousand on the list of citizens, 8 
and to do his, duty gallantly in the battle off Eretria/ 
Lysias bitterly assails the conduct of Theramenes. 
That Peisander and Calkeschrus took the lead was a 
sufficient motive to make him encourage the discontent 
of the people and join the party of Aristocrates, and his 
faithlessness was consummated in the destruction of 
his> closest friends, Antiphon and Archeptolemus. g 

Andocides has preserved the decree of Demophantus, 
passed after the fall of the Pour Hundred, denouncing 
subverters of the democracy in the future, and offering 
rewards to their slayers.* The decree was appealed to 
by Lycurgus, as still existing inscribed on a pillar in 
front of the Senate chamber.* . 

Much may be gathered from Lysias as to the treat- 
ment of the oligaxchs, J and as to the prevalence of 

* Pro Poly str. { 11, 12. The words St i£irm rf hfiffif, shew that he was 
Bometimes Jined for failure in his charges. 

t> Pro Polystr. § 10-13. * Id. J 6. * Id. § 10, 14. 

• Id. § 13. f Id. § 7. 

e C. Eratos. § 65, 67. h Andoc. De Myst. § 96-99. 

1 C. Leocr. § 124, 125. He says, fttrk rohg «>{/*»«»«•«. That it followed the 
deposition of the Four Hundred and not that of the Thirty is plain from Andoc. De 
Myst. j 1. c. § 99. 6*taT§uro ytylftir*i £xupi %ri r§7s /open %u xfirfas uv'EvkX^u 

i E. g. confiscation of lands of Peisander, ct{< rfov, § 4. Also Pro Polystr. 
pass. 
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sycophancy and official dishonesty in the next few 
years/ 

That the Athenian fleet was lost at JEgospotami 
through treachery was a common-place of the orators. 
According to Demosthenes, Conon charged Adeimantus 
with the guilt. 1 The first measure to meet the over- 
whelming calamity was a general amnesty, proposed 
byPatxocleides. It has been preserved by Andocides, 1 * 
whose specifications of the different classes of disfran- 
chised persons are exceedingly valuable. 11 The decrees 
of disability were expunged, and a general oath of 
reconciliation exchanged in the Acropolis. 

Two speeches of Lysias, against Eratosthenes, and 
against Agoratus, the former spoken directly after the 
restoration of the democracy, the latter a few years 
later, give much information as to the siege of Athens, 
and the period of the Thirty Tyrants. 

Sparta demands the demolition of ten stades of the 
Long Walls. The demagogue Cleophon protests on 
behalf of all. p Theramenes soothes the assembly by 
promising to obtain peace for Athens without loss of 
ships or walls, q if they will send him with full powers 
to Sparta. By the bait of some " other unrevealed 
advantage,"' he carries his point, though he will not 
disclose the means he hopes to use, and in spite of the 



k Be Affect. Ty*. § 25, seq. 

1 Dem. Be Fait. Leg. p. 401. Lysias includes Alcibiades (the elder) in the 
charge. 0. Alcib. A. § 37, 38. C£ Pro Bonis ArUtoph. § 52. 
» Be Myst. § 77. * Id. § 73. <> Id. § 76. 

p Lya. C. Agorat. § 8. * O. Brat. \ 68. 
r Id. ib. l*r*»f «*£«y/EMi tuf *}»(?«/ ftiym. So C. AffOT. § 9. ifal* 3) **) &XX» 
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opposition of the Areopagus.' He protects his stay 
at Lacedeemon till Athens was despairing enough for 
any terms.* Meanwhile Cleophon charges the senate 
with conspiracy/ and with reason, for. most of its 
members afterwards went into the notorious senate 
under the Thirty/ The fellow-schemers of Thera- 
menes now determine to clear the way for the revolu- 
tion.* Satyrus, afterwards prominent under the Thirty, 
brings Cleophon to trial before a dicastery. x But his 
condemnation is ensured by prevailing on Nicomachus, 
then entrusted with the revision of the laws, to pro- 
duce a decree, presumably forged, authorizing the 
senate to be joint jurors/ The return of Theramenes 
with the fatal terms, by which the whole Long Walls, 
the fortifications of Peirasus, and the ships, were sacri- 
ficed, calls forth the violent indignation of the popular 
leaders and officials, Strombichides, Dionysodorus, &c. s 
A ready tool is found by the oligarchs in the syco- 
phant* Agoratus, son of a slave of two masters, 1 * 
brother of spies, kidnappers, footpads. A cooked 
conspiracy, a sham seizure, a pretended resistance, 
the nature of which is shewn by his refusal to fly from 
Athens, are used to give credit to his evidence.* 
Before the senate, and afterwards before the assembly, 
he denounces the generals, and other popular men, 
putting his own bail in the list. 6 Menestratus, one of 
the denounced, is persuaded to imitate Agoratus, and 

■ C. Brat. § 69, ad init. * C. EraU § 70, C. Agor. §11. 

« C. Nicom. § 10. * C. Agor. § 20. * * Id. § 7. 

* C.Nicorn. §10,11. ' l Id. ib. 

* 0. Agor. § 13, 14; C. EraU § 70. a C. Agvr. § 65. 

* Id. | 64. « Id. § 67. d Id. § 20-30. • Ib. id. 
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to save himself by adding new names to the list. f 
Two subject allies, Hippias of Thasos, and Xenophon 
of Icarus,* and an Athenian, Aristophanes, died on the 
rack in preference. 11 The surrender of Athens follows, 1 
and the appointment, by the aristocratic clubs, of the 
Ephors — among them Critias and Eratosthenes.- 1 The 
democracy still remained.* Theramenes deferred his 
final stroke till the concerted arrival of Lysander from 
Samos. 1 The assembly to discuss the future form of 
government is at last held in the presence of the 
Spartan commanders, and with the Spartan forces at 
hand. m Theramenes, emboldened by such support, 
and backed by the threats of Lysander, n moves that a 
board of thirty be entrusted with supreme power, and 
mocks at the murmur of disapproval. Ten are named 
by Theramenes, ten by the Ephors, ten chosen from 
those who remained to vote for the disgrace of their 
country . p All was arranged beforehand. This graphic 
account of the establishment of the tyrants is given 
by Lysias as part of the defence of Theramenes him- 
self 11 before the senate, when he was brought to his 
death, not by his love of the people, but by his own 
villany.' 

Those denounced by Agoratus and his fellows are 
then brought before that senate, where none was tried 



f O. Agor. § 55, seq. * Id. § 52. h Id. § 58. 

1 C. Eratos. \ 43. Wulh ft iavft*%ia xtt) h rvfKp^a rn *i Xu iyifiro, 2qK««£*r'«f 
in writ, x.r.X, 

i Id. I.e. k Id. I.e. *G.Br*t.ill. 

■ Id. § 73. ■ Id. § 74. • Id. 1. c. 
p Id. § 75. * Id. § 77. 
r Id. } 78. il>% M{ vfiSt &irdafbr$f Qn£*p't9*v$ £XX* vr\{ rnt avrw fvnp*/. 
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and acquitted.* In the chairs of the Prytanes sit the 
tyrants. Instead of the urns and the ballot, the yotes 
are cast openly on tables in reversed order, under the 
eye of the Thirty. 1 

Their first profession of purging the city of evil- 
doers, 11 the cruelty and rapacity of their attack on the 
wealthy aliens/ the terrorism that prevented daughters 
from being given in marriage,* and relatives from 
attending the funerals of the victims of proscription,* 
the massacre at Salamis, and again at Eleusis, where 
a single vote condemned three hundred citizens to 
death, 1 the support given to the Thirty by the knights,' 
are all contributions of Lysias to history. That the 
Thirty made adherents by forcing citizens to participate 
in their guilt and its odium, and that Lysander had a 
hand in the proscriptions, we learn from an early 
forensic oration of Isocrates/ 

The return of Thrasybulus and the exiles was worn 
threadbare by all the orators. There are some points 
of importance given by Lysias. After the skirmish 
in PeireBUS, ten men of the more moderate party — 
among them Pheidon and Eratosthenes — were put in 
power instead of the. Thirty, with the view to a com- 
promised So far from reconciliation, the Ten make 
war on both, borrow a hundred talents from Sparta, 
and get a mercenary army with Lysander to command 

• C. Agor. i 38. * Id. § 37. « C Brat. { 5. 

» C. Erat. § 6, seqq. w Id. § 21. * (7. Agar. } 87. 

J C. Brat. § 52. 

• Pro Mantitheo. Mantitheus wishes to prove that he was not a knight under 
the Thirty. The oration is one of Lysias* greatest successes in Ethopesia. 

• Isoor. C. CaUim. § 16, 17. * Lys. C. JBrat. { 68-57. 
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it. c The restoration of the liberties of Athens was 
mainly due to the moderation of the Spartan king 
Pausanias. Lysias tells how the heart of the king 
was moved by the entreaties of Diognetus, brother of 
the great Nicias, who, with the infant grandson and 
the young nephews of Nicias, met him as a suppliant 
in the Academia. d 

Andocides, whose aim in the oration on the Mysteries 
is to shew that even if he were guilty his case is covered 
by the amnesties of Euclides' archonship, gives much 
interesting information as to the oaths taken by the 
people at large, the senate, and the Heliastic courts, 
and he has also preserved the motion of Tisamenus for 
the revision of the laws, and the supplementary 
enactments.* 

There is a fragmentary speech of Lysias belonging 
to this period, in opposition to the motion of a certain 
Phormisius, one of the returned exiles, that the fran- 
chise should be restricted to landholders. Lysias urges 
the necessity of free institutions to ensure an earnestly 
patriotic body of hoplites/ 

Light is also thrown by the orators on the miserable 
state of Athens at this time/ Docks and arsenals which 
had cost the city more than a thousand talents were 
sold by the Thirty to be pulled down for three talents* 
and were now in ruins ; h there were no funds to pay 
the hundred talents to Sparta, which the people took 

* C. Erat. § 59. 

* JDe Bonis Nic. Fratris, § 10-12. • De MytU § 81, seq. 

f Lysias mentions incidentally in this speech that Argos was about as strong 
as Athens in hoplites, while Mantinea had not even three thousand. 
8 Isocr. Areopag, § 66. k Lys. C. Nicom, § 22. 
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upon themselves, nor even a petty debt of two talents 
to the Boeotians. 1 

Such is a rapid summary of the more important points 
in what may be called the period of Andocides and 
Lysias. The next fifty years, down to the Social war, are 
much less fully illustrated, and the orator who illustrates 
them is Isocrates. The great epochs of this period — 
the expedition of Cyrus, the campaigns of Agesilaus 
in Asia, the victories of Epaminondas — are slightly 
alluded to, if at all. 

In contrasting the claims of Athens and of Sparta to 
the headship of Greece, Isocrates describes in general 
terms the atrocities of the Lacedaemonian dominion — dec- 
archies with helots for harmosts, traitors rioting in mur- 
der and outrage, wholesale butchery without trial. j 
In recommending peace at the time of the Social war, k 
he says that dominion corrupted Sparta sooner than it 
did Athens, producing a reckless injustice and lawless 
cupidity, which was the source of faction and massacre 
and undying enmities among the subject states. 1 The 
instance he gives is more important. At Chios, the 
warm ally of Sparta during the Peloponnesian war, 
they sent the leading meri into exile, while they appro- 
priated the fleet. m 

In a highly coloured panegyric written for his son 
Mcocles, Isocrates relates how Evagoras, of JEacid 
lineage, 11 and endowed with the free energy and re- 
fined taste of a Greek, overthrew the Phoenician 

1 Isocr. Areop. § 68; Dcm. (7. Lept. p. 460, } 12. 

j Isocr. PanegyY. § 110-113. Cf. Panath..§ 54. >< About B.C. 356. 

i De Pace, § 95, 96. ™ Id. § 98. » Evag. § 12-19. 
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tyrant at Salamis, how he introduced into semi-bar- 
barized Cyprus the arts and manners of Greece, built 
a powerful navy, conquered most of the island, p and 
how, at the ruin of the maritime empire of Athens, many 
Greeks of distinction flocked for refuge to Salamis — 
among them Conon, fresh from -ZEgospotami. q Conon 
marries in Cyprus,' and becomes the devoted friend of 
Evagoras. 8 Both are enemies to Sparta. They seize 
the opportunity of the continual disasters of the 
Persian satraps on land, to urge renewal of war by 
sea. Evagoras serves in person, and contributes most 
of the fleet ; and, with Conon in command, the maritime 
power of Sparta is destroyed in the battle of Cnidus.' 
The subsequent cruises of Conon, and the rebuilding 
of the Long Walls, are only alluded to. u A pillar with 
the inscription, " For delivering the allies of Athens," 
and a bronze statue (an almost unprecedented honour) 
were awarded to him by his grateful countrymen/ 

The aid given by Athens to the Thebans at the. time 
of the battle of Haliartus is eloquently praised by De- 
mosthenes, 1 * and Lysias' simple soldier Mantitheus in 
making the most of himself gives some minor particu- 
lars of interest in the Corinthian war. x The oration of 
Andocides on the Peace gives a tolerably clear estimate 

Isocr. Evag. § 22, 23. p Id. § 47-50. * Id. § 51, 52. 

* Lys. De Bonis Aristoph. §39; B Isocr. Evag, § 53, 

* Id. 1. c. § .53-59. Cf. Andocidem, De Pace, § 22. 

« Isocr. Panegyr. § 119; Ad. Phil, 61-64,67; Lys. De Bonis Aristoph, § 12. 
T Demosth. C. Lept. § 68-72. w Demosth. De Corona, p. 258. 

* Pro Maniith. § 13-16. Going to Haliartus he served on foot, though most 
were anxious to serve as cavalry from fear of the Spartan infantry. At the battle 
of Corinth '• he retired after the haughty Steirian (Thrasybulus), who re- 
proached everybody with cowardice." 
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of the position and policy of the great Greek states in 
the fourth year of the war. 7 

The conduct of Thrasybulus on his last expedition 
to the coast of Asia, immediately before the peace of 
Antalcidas, is placed in an unfavourable light by an 
oration of Lysias.* 

The real character of the peace of Antalcidas, and its 
consequences to the Greek race, are stated with power 
and feeling by Isocrates in his Panegyric oration. 
Ambassadors sent by Greeks have made a peace for 
barbarians.* The towns freed by its terms look to the 
great king as their deliverer ; b and while by the sacrifice 
of the Asiatic Greeks he divides the world with Zeus, d 
in the pillars inscribed with this ordinance rather than 
convention, and placed in the temples of Greece, he 
has a nobler trophy than any victory/ The guilt lies 
with Sparta. 8 Warring against Athens with the plea 
of universal liberty, she has only caused the revolt of 
the Ionians from Athens to betray them, in violation of 
their wishes and their rights, to the barbarians who 
.plunder them for tribute, fill their strongholds with 
lawless troops, and, worst of all, subject Greek freemen 
to personal contumely that no Greek master would use 
to his slaves. h Some have their cities razed to the 
ground, 1 others are hurried off, without pay, J or inclina- 



y Cf. And. De Pace, § 12, 14, 19, 20, 24, 27. 
■ Lys. C. Ergoclem, § 4, 5, 8, 12, 17. 

• Panegyr. § 177, 178. b Id. § 1 75. • Id. ml MMtpltmi, § 175. 
d Id. § 179. Cf. the boast of Xerxes—Herodotus, rii. 8. 

• Id. § 176. wperayjAmr; ».rX. * Id. { 180. 

f Id. § 125. h Id. § 122, 123. » Id. § 136, 137. 

J Id. § 153, 142, ad fin. 
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tion, to serve against their own countrymen or their 
best friends.* 

We have sacrificed our own honour, 1 our fellow 
Greeks,™ and our allies, the rebels against Persia, as 
(Wis,* for a peace in which pirates infest the seas, 
hireling targeteers hold the towns, civil war rages 
within the walls, while incessant revolutions and 
universal insecurity multiply the exiles ; p for a peace, 
in which so far from autonomy being attained, some 
cities are under tyrants, others under harmosts, others 
in the hands of barbarians, others utterly destroyed. 

With regard to the revival of the Athenian confede- 
racy, the information given by the orators is much 
slighter than might be expected or. wished. 

That the claims of the cleruchs were at first dis- 
avowed, 9 and that the obnoxious word c tribute ' was ex- 
changed for i contribution/ r that fleets under Timotheus 
and Callistratus,* and under Chabrias, freed the islands 
in the JEgean from harmosts and brought them, some 
by force, some by persuasion, into alliance with Athens,* 
and that the victory of Chabrias off Naxos made Athens 
again mistress of the seas," is as much as we can draw 
from them. 

The subsequent campaigns of Timotheus, the number 
of cities he brought into the power of Athens, his 
successes, especially at Corcyra and Samos, the slight 



/ 



k Isocr. Panegyr. § 123, 124. l Id. § 176. 

» Id. § 135. » Id. § 172. • Id. § 115, 116. 

p Id. § 116, 168. * Id. Or. Plat. $ 44. * Id. 

• -Machines, De Fah. Leg, p. 283, * Isocr. Or. Plat. § 18. 

* Demosth. C. Lept. p. 480. 
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cost of his movements to the state, are discussed with 
warm admiration by Isocrates/ There is an interesting 
oration of Demosthenes for his friend Apollodorus, 
son of the banker Pasion, against Timotheus, which 
seems to shew his expeditions involved him in much 
pecuniary embarrassment. The most interesting facts 
given in it are that Jason of Pheroe, and Alcetas the 
Epirot prince, came in person to Athens to use their 
influence on his impeachment for delay in preparing 
the second expedition to Corcyra. w He is also repre- 
sented as receiving a present of timber from Amyntas* 
which reminds us of the spars fhat Andocides received 
from Archelaus and sent to the Athenian armament 
at Samos, according to his own statement. 7 

Much light is thrown by the Archidamus of Isocrates 
on the political results of the foundation of Messene — 
the intensity of Spartan feeling, and the lukewarmness 
of their allies after the defeat of Leuctra. 

But the interest of Athens, in the last period covered 
by the orators, lay in her efforts to recover and keep 
the Chersonese, Amphipolis, and the towns around the 
Thermaic Gul^ and in her resistance to the growing 
power of Philip. 

Iphicrates, at the beginning of his three years' cam- 
paign on the coasts of Macedonia, found Amyntas and 
his son Alexander just dead, 8 and Eurydice with diffi- 
culty maintaining herself and her young sons Perdiccas 



▼ Isocr. DePerm. § 107,Beqq. Cf.Dem. C.Ariat. p. 666; De Rhod. Lib. p. 193. 
w Id. C. Timoth. § 22. This oration is by some thought spurious. 

* Id. § 27. y De Reditu. 

* Demosth. De FaU. Leg. p. 402. He had been assassinated. 
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and Philip against the activity of the pretender Pau- 
sanias. Summoning Iphicrates, Eurydice made a 
touching appeal to him, placing the future conqueror 
of Greece on his knee. He was prevailed upon to 
drive out Pausanias, but the regent Ptolemy Alorites 
ungratefully thwarts the views of Athens at Am- 
phipolis. 8 

Timotheus replaces Iphicrates, and the mercenary 
leader Charidemus, who had been in the pay of Iphi- 
crates, at once surrendered to the Amphipolitans the 
hostages with which he was entrusted by that com- 
mander, and deserts first to Cotys, and then deserts 
Cotys to take the pay of Olynthus. The straits of 
Athenian commanders for troops axe amusingly illus- 
trated by Timotheus catching Charidemus on his 
second desertion, and making him serve against 
Olynthus, for whieh he is profusely thanked by 
Athens ! b 

Timotheus takes Torone and Potideea, thus effectu- 
ally humbling Olynthus ; c but failing as to Amphipo- 
lis, he 'transfers the war to the Chersonese ; d while 
Charidemus passes into the Troad to aid Artabazus, 
and using his opportunity, seizes Ilium and other 
towns for himself. 6 In this he incurs the wrath of the 
Persians, and after invoking the aid of Athens with 
lofty promises, abandons his principality and again 
takes service with Cotys, the greatest enemy of Athens 



• -Eschines, Be Fah. Leg. § 27-29. b Demosth. C. Arietocr. pp. 669, 670. 

• Iaocr. Be PirmuU § 108, 113; Deinarch. C, Demosth. § 14. 

d Demosth. C. Arietocr. p. 670, § 158, ad init. « Id. ib. p. 671. 
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at that time. f Timotheus was followed by a succession 
of incompetent generals : Ergophilus failing in the 
Chersonese ; g Callisthenes against Amphipolis, who had 
to fight Perdiccas as well ; k Autocles indiscreet enough 
to carry out the decree . of the people against Milto- 
cythes, who had revolted from Cotys and appealed in 
vain to Athens, and tried at home for the performance 
of his orders ! * Cephisodotus, who, having to deal 
with the versatile Charidemus, was forced to a dis- 
astrous convention, in which Cardia was abandoned to 
Charidemus himself.* The first use the adventurer 
made of his possession was to get the inhabitants to 
murder the unfortunate Miltocythes under circum- 
stances of revolting cruelty . k The balance of power 
and interests between Cersobleptes, son and successor 
of Cotys, and the other two Thracian chiefs, Amadocus 
and Berisades, who also have Greek generals serving 
under them, and connected by marriage relations/ 
brings about an arrangement by which the Chersonese 
is relinquished to Athens, and which is confirmed by 
the arrival of Chares with a large force. m An inter- 
esting contrast of Greek and Barbarian feeling is given 
in the* repugnance of the Thracians to murder Milto- 
cythes, 11 and in the honours bestowed on the assassins 
of Cotys by Athens. 

At the time of the revolt of Miltocythes, and the 



f Demosth. C. Aristocr. p. 672. c Demosth,. Be Fall. Leg. p. 398. 

h JEschines, De Fats. Leg. pp. 214, 215. * Dem. C. Aristocr, p. 672. 

i Id. p. 674. * Id. p. 677. 1 Id. pp. 623, 624. 

m Demosth. C. Aristocr, p. 678. » Id. p. 677. 
• Id. pp. 660, 662, &c. 
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appeal from Proconnesus for aid against Cyzicus, p we 
learn that Alexander of Pheree, ungrateful for the aid 
sent to him by Athens against Pelopidas, q sends out 
squadrons to ravage the islands of the JEgean, and 
even enslaves Tenos, 

The wrong inflicted on Athens by Themison and 
Theodoras at Oropus,' was followedj eight years later, 
by an attempt on the part of Thebes to reduce Eubcea. 8 
Demosthenes quotes the words of Timotheus in the 
assembly held at this emergency. " Are you deliber- 
ating here, when the Thebans are in the island ? Will 
you not cover the sea with triremes ? Will you not 
spring from your seats, hurry to Peirseus, and launch 
the fleet with your own hands ? m The ships, thanks 
to the good naval administration of the year, were new 
and sound. u In five days, says JEschines, v a fleet and 
land force arrived in Euboea, and, aided by Chares and 
his mercenaries,* beat and drove out the Thebans 
within thirty days.* 

That the Social war was instigated by the Carian 
prince Mausolus, y that he established oligarchies in 
Rhodes and Cos, and even occupied them with his 
troops,* and that the chief motive of the Byzantines to 



p Demosth. C. Polycl. p. 1207; De Cor. Trierarch. p. 1230. 

* C. Ariatocr. p. 660. * Bern. De Cor. p. 259, § 99. 

• De Cor. 1. c. ; De Chera. p. 108. * De Chen. p. 108, § 74, 

11 .C. Androt. p. 597, § 14. ££ »Zf rovr ivgagar at turms o\i»t, n' ph taut 
i/gin **4fat, if *1s lfioq6J}fari. 

T C. Ctesiph. p. 479, § 85, seq. w Dem. C. Ariatocr. p. 678, § 173. 

z The truce was proposed by Diodes. Dem. C. Meid. p. 570. 
7 De JRhod. Lib. p. 191, § 3. i (th *(ur*nvr*s rmura ko.) nivat Mmwrvkf . 
« Id. pp. 195, 198 ; De Pace. p. 63, § 28. 
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join Chios and -Rhodes in the revolt was to have the 
tolls of the Bosphorus,* are facts given in Demosthenes' 
oration for the Khodians, and elsewhere. 

The disaster to the armament, for which apparently 
Chares was to blame, was turned by him and the 
orator Aristophon b into a charge of corruption and 
treachery against his colleagues Iphicrates and Timo- 
theus. Iphicrates took the responsibility on himself 
but was acquitted. Timotheus was condemned to the 
unprecedented fine of a hundred talents. The haughty 
arrogance d of Timotheus told against him, while Iphi- 
crates was popular from his good sense and studied 
moderation.* 

On his accession, among other difficulties, Philip 
had to meet the pretender Argseus, supported by 
Athens. Defeating him, he liberated the Athenians 
captured along with him, and professed a desire to 
renew the friendly relations of his father Amyntas to 
Athens/ 

The successive captures of Amphipolis, Pydna, Poti- 
deea, and Methone are only alluded to by Demosthenes.* 
From him, however, we learn that Amphipolis was 
attacked after the Athenian success in Eubcea ; that 
Hierax and Stratocles came as ambassadors from 
Amphipolis to Athens to beg her assistance ; that aid 
was refused from a belief in Philip's statement, that 
he was besieging Amphipolis to place it in the hands 

• Demosth. De Pace, p. 63 ; C. Lept. p. 475. b Deinarch. C. Phil. § 17. 
« Isocr. De Permut. § 129. <* Id. ib. § 130, 131. 

• Dem. C„Meid. p. 534, 535. f Id. C. Aristocr. p. 660. 
« Olynth. I. pp. 11, 12 ; Phil. I. p. 41 ; De Cor. p. 248, &c. 
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of Athens ; h that, again, the advances of Olynthus are 
refused for the secret treaty as to the exchange of 
Pydna for Amphipolis;* that the Athenians are 
amused long enough for Philip to obtain Pydna by 
betrayal, J and capture Potidsea, after a protracted and 
costly siege. k Aid from Athens is, as usual, behind 
time, 1 the Athenian cleruchs are driven out, and 
Olynthus is conciliated by the present of Potideea. m 
The Athenians are too late at Methone, n and too 
remiss to succour Pagasee. Flattering the Thessalian 
wish to- have the Pylsea celebrated under their super- 
intendence, 1 * Philip attempts to seize Thermopylae, 
which it was important for Athens that the Phocians 
should hold. Frequent allusions are made to the 
prompt and efficient defence of the pass by Athens — 
an expedition which involved the heavy cost to the 
state of two hundred talents, besides the expenses of 
individuals.* 

Demosthenes now recognizes that Athens cannot cope 
with Philip in the field.' Philip had gathered about 
him a picked staff of officers, 8 and had added the 
Thessalian revenues to those of Macedonia.* He had 

h Demosth. C. AHstocr. p. 659, {116. <t>/XtrTtt, on p\t ' A pylvoXiy WoXie^xtT, 
It 'ifttv **t*tif ToXiofKtTr 1$n, Wtitil T 1 Xct.fi t, »«) Tltrfomt** WferatpiiXtro Cf. also 
De Hal. p. 83. «4» S' i*ir<roXni, n.r \. 

1 Olynth. II. p. 19, § 6. <rb fyuXovftttfo <r«ri avtypnrot. 

J C. Lept. p. 476. $1 w^oi'^ng *«» llvitxt . Ira^ivrtg rtut iru^lxtlvcv ivptus. 
Also Olynth. I. p. 10, § 5. Y\vt*a.ian rtvs drohZapiravt. 

k C. Aristoer. p. 656, § 107. l Olynth. I. p. 11, § 9. 

« Phil. II. p. 71, § 20 ; Halonn. p. 79, {10. 

n Phil. I. p. 50 ; Olynth. I. p. 11. ° Id. 11. cc. 

p De Pace, p. 62 ; Phil. II. p. 71. * De Fals. Leg. pp. 367, 466. 

r Phil. I. p. 52 ... #2* v*t£ r§u fih xxfoh x*x£t vro Q/Xwrii/. 

• Olynth. II. p. 23. * Olynth, I. p. 15. 
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secured Pagasae by fortifications in Magnesia, 11 and 
had got ships enough together to make descents and 
captures at Lemnos and Imbros, to surprise the corn 
fleet at Geraestus, and to burn a sacred trireme in the 
bay of Marathon itself ! v 

Then come his successes in Thrace, w the siege of 
Hereeon Teichos, x the decree of forty triremes, citizens 
to serve in person, and sixty talents to be contributed, 
all which comes to nothing when Philip's illness is 
reported. 7 

The first Philippic, besides the military plans sug- 
gested by Demosthenes, contains a vivid statement of 
the true causes of the disastrous state of affairs — the 
backwardness of individuals resulting in general in- 
efficiency to meet the restless energy of Philip." The 
movements of Athens were like the awkwardness of a 
barbarian in boxing, following the blow of his adver- 
sary. All civil duties were exactly arranged before- 
hand. But when war came nothing was ready : trier- 
archs had to be appointed, claims and counter-claims 
had to be adjudicated, special funds to be provided, 
crews to be changed and changed back again, now 
aliens, now citizens — meanwhile the opportunity for 
action was lost. Then there was the want of pay.* 
Generals did not die fighting honourably against the 
enemy, but as felons at home. They had to retain 



« Demosth. Olynth. 1. c. ; II. p. 21. » Phil. I. p. 46. * Olynth. I. p. 13. 

* Olynth. III. p. 29. J Id. ib. 

* Phil. I. p. 40, 41, 51. Demosthenes declaims vigorously against *h 
fimJiituf irtXtfittf. 

* Phil. I. p. 46, 47. 
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advocates in Athens — their soldiers were spies abroad 
and jurors at home. b 

The aggrandisement of Philip by the conquest of 
Thessaly caused Olynthus to look to alliance with 
Athens for safety. His recovery from illness was 
immediately followed by an attack on Olynthus and 
Chalcidice. d 

Olynthus had more than doubled her power sincQ 
her war with Sparta, in which her spirited resistance 
ended in a peace on her own terms. But now she had 
a Lasthenes roofing his house with Macedonian rafters, 
an Euthycrates driving his herds on Macedonian pas- 
tures — a competition for the half-disguised bribes of 
Philip, amid general admiration of the successful. 
And so, with a thousand horse and ten thousand foot- 
soldiers, with neighbours for allies, with fifty triremes, 
ten thousand mercenaries, and, best of all, four thou- 
sand citizens from Athens, place after place yielded, 
troops were surrendered by their generals, and at last 
general ruin was consummated. Such is the general 
statement of the causes of the subjection of Chalcidice, 
given by Demosthenes six years after. 6 The three 
Olynthiac orations vividly present the political situa- 
tions during the first year of the Olynthian war, but 
give none of the events/ 

In the midst of the Olynthian war, hostilities were 



b Demosth. Phil I. p. 46, 47. e C. Aristocr. p. 656. 

d Olynth. I. p. 13. tbtu$ It %& fair it. e Be Fals. Leg. pp. 425, 426. 

f Cf. Grote's Hist, of Greece, VIII. (second edition), p. 82, note, and the appen- 
dix on the order of the Olynthiacs, which seems to settle the question as nearly 
as the paucity of facts in the three orations admits. 
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brought about in Eubcea by the intrigues of Philip. 8 
Plutarch of Eretria, a friend of Meidias, and as the 
event proved a traitor to Athens, sent for Athenian 
succour. 11 Demosthenes, venturing to oppose, was 
nearly torn to pieces by the party of Meidias. 1 An 
armament was voted, and there was a great display 
of personal liberality in fitting it out. J Callias and 
his brother Taurosthenes of Chalcis led the resistance 
to Athens in Eubce^, the former obtaining aid from 
Philip, and the latter mercenaries from Phocis. Out- 
numbered and outmancDuvred, the Athenian com- 
mander was forced to give battle near the racecourse 
of Tamynee. Though Plutarch deserted at the first 
moment, the Athenians gained a brilliant victory. It 
was here that -ZEschines gained his military glory, and it 
is from him that we obtain this sketch of the campaign. 1 * 
Philip at last lays before the Olynthians the alterna- 
tive that either they must leave -their city or he must 
leave Macedonia. 1 Olynthus and her one-and-thirty 
allied towns are utterly obliterated, 111 their territories 
made the means of bribing fresh victims, 11 while the 
traitors, now useless, are consigned to merited dis- 
grace. The mournful fate of the enslaved Olynthians 
is touchingly illustrated by the meeting of JEschines, 
coming from the Peloponnese, with Atrestidas an 



c Demosth. Phil. I. p. 61. The letters of Philip to the Euboeans were read 
to the assembly, but have not been preserved in Demosthenes' speech. 
h C. Meid. p. 550. J De Pace, § 58. 

J C. Meid.w. 566, 567. k -2Esch. C. Ctesph. § 86, 87. 

* Dem. Phil. III. p. 113, § 11. m Id. p. 117. 

* Dem. De Fals. Leg. p. 386. Bribery of iEschines and Philocrates. 
De Cher s. p. 99. 
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Arcadian leading a train of thirty Olynthian captives, 
all women or cliil<lren. p 

All the circumstances of the peace concluded with 
Philip in the succeeding year are given most fully in 
the two orations of Demosthenes and -3Sschines on the 
Embassy. 

Citizens of Athens had been captured in Olynthus,* 
while Chares, the defender of the state, was roaming 
with his armament no one knew where/ JSschines, 
sent as ambassador to the Peloponnese, by the propo- 
sition of Eubulus, 8 combated the orators in the interest 
of Philip, as Hieronymus at Megalopolis, without avail. 1 
The desire for peace was increased by the reports of 
Phrynon and Ctesiphon on returning from Macedon. u 

Then we have the motion of Philocrates that Philip 
might send envoys for peace, his defence by Demos- 
thenes/ and, after the fall of Olynthus, the desire of 
Philip for peace is expressed through the actor Aristo- 
demus, who was sent informally to negociate the 
release of Iatrocles and the captives. w The failure of 
the active efforts for an alliance with Thebes, x the 
rejection by the Phocian Phalsecus of Athenian aid for 
the defence of Thermopylae, 7 contributed still more to 
the final decision, again on the motion of Philocrates, 
to send ten envoys to treat with Philip." The details 
of this first embassy, his own speech on the question 

p Bern. De FaU. Leg, p. 439. * JEseh. De Fats. Leg. p. 80, Step. 

' iEsck ib. p. 37. ' Bern. ib. p. 434, 438, 439. 

* Dem. ib. pp. 344, 438 ; JEsch. ib. p. 38, Step. - 

» -Esch. ib. p. 29, § 12. ▼ Id. ib. p. 30, § 14. 

w Id.ib. * Id. C. dee. p. 73, Step. § 138, seq. 

r Id. De Fob. Leg. p. 30, 31. ■ Dem. ib. p. 442. 

h 
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of Amphipolis, the failure of Demosthenes, and the 
graceful hospitality of Philip, are recounted at length 
by j3Eschines. a Demosthenes is nearly silent on the 
subject. 

. It is not within our present limits to give an ex- 
haustive statement of the history that is involved in 
the counter-speeches of JEschines and Demosthenes. 
We may allude to the graphic description given by 
JEschines of his denunciation of the Amphissians 
before the Amphictyonic assembly ; to the effect pro- 
duced at Athens by the news that Philip was at 
Elatea, as related by Demosthenes ; to the touching 
account of the mourning and misery in the city after 
Chseroneia, as told by Lycurgus ; and to the confused 
account given by Deinarchus of the affair of Harpalus 
and the conduct of Demosthenes as to the treasure. 

The sketch that has been here attempted of the in- 
formation given by the Attic orators on the more 
important points of Greek history with which they were 
connected, is necessarily imperfect. But it may be 
sufficient to shew the real importance of estimating 
their authority in historical matters, and to indicate 
some of the conditions under which their statements of 
fact are or are not trustworthy. 

First of all, it is clear from an examination of the 
orators, that the time of orations, in relation to the events 
stated in them, is a most important condition of their 
historical authority. In the case of remote events, the 
statements of the Greek orators are generally so 

» Dem. D$ Fuh. Leg. p. 31, § 20, wq. p. 34. 
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inaccurate as to be practically worthless. Thus Ando* 
cid.es represents the adherents of the Peisistratids as 
punished with death, exile, or disabilities, and as being 
corered by an amnesty when the first Persian invasion 
was thxJoed ; whereas it is certain that the invasion 
was instigated by Hippias himself and hi* adherents. 
Besides, he confuses the two Persian wars. b Again, 
Andocides and after him Machines speak of MUtiades 
son of Cimon (!) as recalled from the Chersonese and 
employed to conclude a five years' truce with Sparta, 
at the time of the Eubcean war. c Besides the more 
obvious error, it is certain such a peace could only 
have been made at a time eight years before the revolt 
of Eubcea. In the same speech of Andocides the order 
of the Euboean and JEginetan wars is inverted/ the 
Long "Walls (two instead of three, as stated by Thucy- 
dides,) are represented as built after the five years' 
truce, and the Southern Long Wall is actually referred 
to the period after the conclusion of the thirty years' 
truce! 6 The statement f that his great-grandfather 
Leogoras was in command in a victorious battle against 
the Peisistratids at Pallenium (!) is more than an inac- 
curacy, and he is not even consistent in his story.* 
AX «- -* of nation pride in Msif^g or 

b Andoc. De Myst. § 107, 108. 

c Andoc. Be Pace, § 3. JEschines, Be Fah. Leg, p. 51. The correspondence 
between the speech of Andocides and the passages referred to in JEschines led 
Taylor to consider the former a rhetorical exercise composed after JEschines, and 
some of its errors seem incredible in a man of the time of the Peloponneaian 
War : e. g. the two Long Walls. 

* And. De Pace, § 3, § 6. • Id. § 7. f De Myst, § 106. 

> He says, i rov **r(h *(««-•**#*. De Reditu. § 26. Cf. Herod. V. 64 ; 
VI. 121. 
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exaggerating remote events is evident in the oratorsJ 
Thus Isocrates speaks of the Halys as the limit assigned 
to Persia on land by the reputed peace of Callias. 11 
JEschines says that the terms offered by Sparta to 
Athens after JEgospotami were that she should retain 
Lemnos, Imbros, and Scyros, and her democracy. 1 And 
he boasts that Athens sent out the Sicilian expedition 
after Deceleia was fortified. J So, too, Sparta is repre- 
sented by Isocrates as sending ambassadors after the 
battle of Cnidus to surrender to Athens the rule over 
the seas. k Deinarchus makes the Athenians, after an 
open vote, at the proposition of the orator Cephalus, 
march to Thebes and free the Cadmeia from the Spar- 
tans ; ] and Demosthenes speaks of Athens as the only 
power which rescued the Phocians and secured Ther- 
mopylae, when Philip first threatened the pass ; m while, 
in a similar manner, national hatred finds expression 
in the statement that Thebes alone proposed that the 
Athenians should be enslaved after the surrender. 11 

Again, the use of historical parallels for rhetorical 
effect causes inaccuracies. In this respect Isocrates is 
a frequent offender against historical truth. A most 
striking instance is his contrast of Thermopylae and 
Artemisium. A thousand Lacedaemonians, with allies 
to help them, fight (with bravery, he allows,) and are 
beaten by the land force of the Persians. The Athenians, 
unaided, man sixty triremes against the whole Persian 

h Isocr. Areop. § 80. l?*J#*AXt*#. l JEsch. Be Fah. Leg. p. 38, Step. § 76. 

J JEschines, De Fah. Leg. 1. c. k Isocr. Areop. § 65. 

» Deinarch, C. Demosth. § 38, 39. m Dem. De Fah. Leg. p. 443, 

* Isocr. Plataic. § 31. 
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fleet, and axe victorious. The violence done to the 
facts is too obvious to require discussion. Another 
case is the contrast drawn by Demosthenes between 
the wars of Olynthus against Sparta and against Philip, 
where the weakness of Olynthus and the defeat of 
the Spartan commanders are exaggerated, and the 
success of Sparta is disguised. 5 

In the case of more recent events, accuracy of state- 
ment is generally in proportion to the intervening time. 
Speaking of the fall of Potidsea, Demosthenes, in an 
oration three years after the event, q refers it to the 
efforts of Philip himself, while three or four years after, 
he represents Philip as merely aiding the Olynthians 
to reduce the town/ Similarly, in the oration on the 
Crown, sixteen years after the peace, the Thebans are 
represented as having been desirous of alliance with 
Athens, 8 before the advances of Philip were made which 
led to the peace ; while it is clear, from his earlier 
statements and from JEschines, that the advances of 

» 

Athens were at that time repelled by Thebes.* In the . 
case, however, of events less complicated than the 
intrigues of the times of Philip, and more distinctly and 

Isocr. Panegyr. § 91-3. That the Lacedaemonians were one thousand in num- 
ber is confirmed by Xenophon {Hell. VI. iv. 15). But the three hundred Spar- 
tans who bore the attack of the myriads of Xerxes are ignored, as also the with- 
drawal of the allies. Besides, the Athenian division alone, at Artemisium num- 
bered one hundred and twenty-seven triremes according to Herodotus, and one 
hundred and forty according to Diodorus, and Isocrates ignores the other divisions, 
in order to pretend an equality between the forces at Thermopylae and at 
Artemisium. Note also «•{•* re «"»£«'", as compared with w(*t Swm$ re >murt*i*. 

p Dem. De Fait. Leg. p. 425. « C. ArUtoer. p. 656. 

r Olynth. ii. § 14. The Macedonian power, Iv pit vptlfant p&pi i*ri »*# •# 
fu*§A. 

• De Cor. p. 231. * Cf. Bupra. p. 49. 
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strongly impressed on the memories of the audience, 
such differences of statement are very slight. Thus the 
speech of Lysias against Agoratus, in relating the same 
events, is remarkably consistent with that against 
Eratosthenes, though the latter directly followed the 
restoration of the democracy, while the former was 
delivered some years later. u Mr. Grote v thinks that 
Lysias misdates the accusation of the generals by Ago- 
ratus, in placing it before the surrender. But the order 
of events given by Lysias is in itself most probable ; 
iand so gross an error would only have damaged his 
case, when the jurors were perfectly acquainted with 
the facts, and seem to have been by no means unani- 
mous against the accused. Again, Lysias would pro- 
bably have connected the conduct of Agoratus with 
the Ephors if the impeachment followed the surrender. 
The difficulty of shipping off Agoratus to Megara during 
the siege was not so great, as it is clear from a con- 
temporary judicial oration of Isocrates that corn-ships 
broke the blockade at this time. w 

Another important consideration in estimating the 
statements of the orators is the presence or absence 
of personal motives. Where the speaker wished to 
justify himself, or to place an enemy in an odious 
light, the facts naturally suffered. Thus the interest 
that Andocides had in clearing himself from imputa- 
tions as to the mutilation of the Hermse, makes his 
account of his own information and of its results very 

* <r«XA? Xt'°'V Imp*. § 83. 

▼ Hut. of Grtece, vol. v. (second edition) p. 559, note. 

w Iaocr. C. Callim. p. 382. 
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doubtful/ He denies having impeached himself, which 
Thucydides on the contrary affirms ; and he states 
that none of those denounced by him were put to. 
death/ which is highly improbable." The perversions 
of history that result from the recriminations of -poli- 
tical enemies may be abundantly illustrated from the 
speeches of Demosthenes and -<3Eschines, on the Em- 
bassy, and on the Crown. 

To take some of the more remarkable examples. 
Demosthenes, in relating the circumstances under 
which the report of the first embassy was given, 
makes jSSschines say that, in his speech before Philip, 
he had omitted all mention of Amphipolis,* which is 
refuted by all the probabilities of the case. JEsehines 
speaks of Demosthenes as bitterly assailing his col- 
leagues, when the report of the first embassy is being 
>& -d bis word,! failed o y M. ^statement 
in the later oration. b 

But inaccuracies from this source were not confined 
to facts in the conduct of the speakers. Thus Demos- 
thenes, in reproaching JEschines with a speech before 
the assembly, advising that Athens should decide for 
herself only, points the reproof with the fact that 
envoys from other Greek states were present, while 

x An doc. De Myst. § 48, seq. 

7 Id. § 53. «7 tuv £«*■* *«) AKTiXtikutettt. 

1 Thucydides (VI. 60) says, revs ph £<riKrm«», * t.X. But many of those 
denounced by Andocides had already been denounced by Teucer, and put to death 
or exiled. 
De Myst. § 52. But cf. Plut. Vit. Alcib. p. 201, A, B. 

• Dem. De FaU. Leg. p. 421. Cf. -<Esch. De Fats. Leg. pp. 33, 34, Step. 

» Compare De Fale. Leg. p. 35, Step., with C. Ctes. p. 62, Step., where he 
says, rmvr* r$~f &KKu§ o^ir/brie mrfyyuKt. 

c De Fale. Leg. p. 340. 
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he defends himself from iEschines , charge against him 
of hurrying on the peace, by the assertion that the 
apathy of the Greeks had been thoroughly exposed, 
and that, far from envoys from other states being 
present, there were no Athenian envoys abroad whose 
return could be expected. d 

So, too, from one statement of jEschines, it would 
seem that peace had been hurried on, without waiting 
for the assembly of numerous envoys from the Greek 
states, in conjunction with whom Athens might have 
made her own terms ; e from another, that all hope of 
assistance from the rest of Greece was shewn to be 
groundless, by the failure of the Athenian envoys/ 

The common-places of past history are the natural 
field of rhetorical exaggeration. But even as to con- 
temporary events inaccuracies were produced by the 
study of effect, and by an audience critical rather of 
style than of matter. 

For instance, Isocrates greatly overstates the successes 
of Agesilaus and the other Lacedaemonian commanders 
in Asia. g In reviewing the ruinous consequences to 
the Greek world of the defeat of Athens at JEgospo- 
tami, he mentions among them the fleet of barbarians 
ravaging the coast of the Peloponnese, and capturing 
Cythera and other islands, 11 ignoring, for the sake of 
effect — we will not call it argument— r-that Conon was 
in command, and did infinite good to Athens at any 
rate. 1 This may be met by his equally gross mis- 

d Dem.DtfCbr.p.233. • JEsch. C (to*, pp.63, 64, Step.; DeFals.Leg .p. 86, Step. 
t JEsch. De Fab. Leg. p. 38, Step. s Isocr. Or. Panegyr. } 143, 144. 
>> Iaocr. Or. Fanegyr. § 119. * Of. Jd.'Fhil. (much later.) 
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representation, in the encomium of Evagoras, that Conon 
by his victory at Cnidus raised Athens to the fulness 
of her former power, and restored her empire over the 
allies, J whereas the second confederacy came sixteen 
years later. k 

These general conditions may be employed to 
eliminate what is probably inaccurate or misrepre- 
sented in the statements of the orators. They will, 
accordingly, be the negative tests of their authority. 
The only positive ground for believing the orators in 
matters of fact is the probability that, within these 
limits, they will be truthful in what they say. They 
had to convince, and falsehood or carelessness of state- 
ment does not generally coipvince. The degree of this 
probability will obviously depend on the known cha- 
racter of the speaker, on the purpose of the speech, and 
lastly and especially, on the critical requirements of 
the audience. 

It remains to indicate briefly the importance of the 
orators^ in relation to the history of Greece. Their 
statements are naturally confined to events in which 
Athens or Athenians are concerned. Down to the 
wars with Philip, they throw little light on the more 
important events of general Greek history. Political 
situations are sometimes vividly given. 1 But the 
allusions to facts are scanty. And in the earlier 

J Isocr. Evag. 52-57. 

k There are some striking instances of rhetorical exaggeration of contemporary 
events in the oration for the Plateaus : e. g. the offers of the Thehan revolu- 
tionists to Sparta. 

1 As in the Panegyric (after the Peace of Antalcidas) and Archedamus (after 
the battle of Leuctra) of Isocrates. 
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period the history of Athens is hardly of general 
interest. The centres of Greek life during that time 
were Sparta and Thebes. Still the full details given 
by the orators of the internal events of Athens at 
some of her most critical moments are of great value. 
They complete the scanty information of contemporary 
historians, and afford more ample materials for judging 
the strength and weakness of Athenian institutions. 
In the time of Philip, all the interest of Greek history 
is gathered around the decisions and the movements 
of Athens. And for this period, the orators are the 
best authorities, as they were the chief actors in the 
events they describe. Again, it is only for the earlier 
period that we have contemporary historians. Thu- 
cydides was the contemporary of Andocides, Xenophon 
of Lysias. To compare the authority of Andocides 
with that of Thucydides would be absurd. But the 
statements of Lysias may often be preferred with 
reason to those of Xenophon, who delights to present 
the country he had abandoned in an odious or despicable 
light.™ A single point may be taken to illustrate their 
comparative value. Lysias has given a clear and con- 
sistent account of the intrigues by which the popular 
leader Cleophon was brought to a mock trial and put 
to death. 11 Xenophon speaks of Cleophon as having 
perished in a sedition some time before the events 
with which Lysias connects him. 

For the later period, the histories of the contempo- 

m Cf. Xenophon's account of the siege of Athens with the speeches of Lysias. 
C. Erat. and C, Agorat, 
n Cf. supra, p. 32. 



